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NOTE 

This pamphlet is the second in a series of pamphlets 
upon the principal city departments. The first of these, 
upon the Department of Health, was published in March, 
1903. The pamphlets are not campaign documents. The 
desire of The City Club is to present facts without refer- 
ence to their political effect, and to lay before the citizens 
a plain statement of what each department is, and how it 
does its work. The contrast between the present admin- 
istration and that which immediately preceded it resides in 
the facts, and is unavoidable. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC CHARITIES 

INTRODUCTION 

The work of the department of charities in constantly caring 
for more than eight thousand of the city's destitute, appeals to the 
popular mind. The slightest hint of abuses in the department has 
always served to call forth public protest. The people will not 
countenance neglect and cruelty in the charitable institutions of the 
city. But serious abuses have existed in the past, and popular 
ignorance of the conditions has permitted them to continue. For 
such abuses publicity is the certain remedy. Publicity as to all 
branches of the city government is necessary for the best results. 
The citizen has a right to know how public officers are spending his 
money and serving his interests. The worst administration will be 
better, if the people know what it is doing; the best administration 
well be stimulated by popular approval or by popular criticism based 
upon popular knowledge. But the city's business has become so 
vast and complicated that the citizen unaided can not follow intelli- 
gently the work of even one department. This pamphlet is an at- 
tempt to present the facts which will enable the citizen to under- 
stand the work of the department of charities, and which will pre- 
pare him to form an intelligent opinion of the administration of the 
department from time to time in the future. 

In return from the large sums that it pays for the support of 
its public charities, the city should demand an honest and judicious 
administration which will protect the inmates of its many institutions 
from abuse, and make the conditions under which they live endurable. 
To quote the words used by Mayor Strong in his message to the 
board of aldermen on January 26th, 1897: "In a city the size of 
New York the charitable institutions should form a model for the 
entire country. It is not too much to say that a city can well be 
judged for its advancement materially and socially according to 
the degree of care given to its poor and unfortunate. It is not 
necessary that the city's charitable institutions should furnish luxu- 
rious accommodations or entail a profligate expenditure of money. 
"It is desirable that the hospitals should be able to take care of the 
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city's indigent sick, and furnish medical treatment and accommo- 
dations consistent with the most advanced science and the greatest 
progress in municipal affairs." 

By an act passed on April 19th, 1798, five commissioners to be 
called the commissioners of the almshouse were appointed to have 
charge of the city's charities, consisting of the almshouse and "Bel 
Vue Hospital." In 1800 the number of these commissioners was 
reduced to three, and these were subsequently replaced by a single 
commissioner. An act passed by the legislature in 1849 abolished 
the office of commissioner of the almshouse, and established a board 
of ten governors of the almshouse, elected by the electors of 
the city. The number of these governors was changed from time 
to time. By a law passed on April 17th, i860, the de partm ent of 
public charitie§_djaji .correction .was _ jprgaiecTto taTTe 'over "flie Tunc- 
tions of the governors ofTKe'almsnouse. On January 1st, 1896, the 
correctional institutions, including the penitentiary, the workhouse, 
the city prison (familiarly known as the Tombs), and the five dis- 
trict prisons, were separated from the charitable institutions, and 
placed in the new department, of correction. On February 28th, 
1896, the New York City Asylums for the Insane, with 6,800 in- 
mates, were transferred from the department of charities to the 
control of the board of managers of the Manhattan State Hospital. 

The public charities of the City of Brooklyn were under the 
management of officers of Kings County. Before 1838 the charitable 
institutions of the county were administered by overseers of the poor 
and justices of the peace. Acts passed by the legislature in 1838 
and 1847 authorized the election of county superintendents of the 
poor. An act passed in 18^8 divided Kings County i nto__ fiv ^ dis^ 
tricts, a superintendent o f the poo r to be^elect^d^ yi jeagb , district. 

The superintendents of the poor were succeeded in 1870 by 
the three commissioners of charities of Kings County, who were 
elected as provided" in the law creating the new department. The 
election of commissioners continued until 1880, when a law was 
passed to provide for the appointment of three "commissioners of 
charities and correction of Kings County," two to be appointed by 
the president pro-tem. of the board of county supervisors and one 
by the supervisor at large of Kings County. Subsequently, and 
until the. creation of the Greater New York, the appointment of com- 
missioners was made solely by the supervisor at large. 
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INSTITUTIONS, BUREAUS, ETC. 



Under the original charter of Greater New York, which went 
into effect January ist, 1898, all the public hospitals of the city ex- 
cepting those for cases of contagious diseases, were under the control 
of the department of public charities, the head of which was the 
board of public charities, consisting of three commissioners. One 
commissioner had "administrative jurisdiction" in Manhattan and 
the Bronx; one, in Brooklyn and Queens; and the third, in Rich- 
mond. 

; The revised charter, which went into effect on January ist, 
1902, provided for the re-construction of this department. The 
three commissioners were superseded by a single commissioner hav- 
ing jurisdiction throughout the entire city. The amended charter 
provided, however, that after February ist, 1902, Bellevue, Gouver- 
neur, Fordham, and Harlem hospitals and the Emergency Hospital 
at 223 'East 26th Street, should cease to be under the control of the 
department of public charities, and should be taken over under the 
management of "The Board of Trustees of Bellevue and Allied 
Hospitals," consisting of seven trustees appointed by the mayor. Of 
this board the commissioner of public charities is a member ex-oMcio. 
This separation left the charities department in control of these 



INSTITUTIONS, BUREAUS, ETC., OF THE DEPARTMENT 

BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 

Central office of the department, pier number 74, East River, Foot 

of 26th Street. 
The City Hospital, at the south end of Blackwell's Island, including 
beside the hospital proper 

The Maternity Hospital, 

The Hospital for Nervous Diseases, 

The Erysipelas Pavilion, 

The New York City Training School for Nurses (female), and 

The Training School for Male Nurses. 
The Metropolitan Hospital on Blackwell's Island, opposite 80th 
Street, including — 

The new Tuberculosis Infirmary, and 

The Metropolitan Training School for Nurses. 
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The Almshouse on Blackwell's Island, embracing, besides the Alms- 
house proper, 

The Almshouse Hospitals, 

The Hospital for Incurables, and 

The Blind Asylum. 
Storehouse, Blackwell's Island. 

Department of out-door poor, foot of East 26th Street, Manhattan, 
including the 

Office of the Examining Physician, and 

The City Morgue. 
The Bureau of Dependent Children, 66 Third Avenue, corner of nth 
Street. 

Municipal Lodging House, 398 First Avenue, near 23d Street. 
Steamboats. 

[Note:. — Details as to the steamboats of the department are 
given in Appendix L, page 45.] 

BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 

Infants' Hospitals on Randall's Island in the East River opposite 

120th Street. 

Children's Hospitals and Schools on Randall's Island. 

Schools for Feeble-minded and Asylum for Idiots on Randall's 

Island. 

BOROUGH OF BROOKLYN 

Kings County Hospital, Clarkson Avenue, Flatbush. 
Kings County Almshouse, " " " 

Cumberland Street Hospital, 105-111 Cumberland Street. 
Reception Hospital, Coney Island. 

[Note. Since 1901 the Bradford Street Hospital at 113 Brad- 
ford Street, Brooklyn, has been opened.] 



BOROUGH OF RICHMOND 

Richmond Borough Almshouse and 

Out-door Poor Department, at New Dorp Staten Island. 

[Note. — On January 14th, 1903, Commissioner Folks issued 
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an order to carry into effect the following changes in the names of 
certain institutions : — 



Old Name. 
The Almshouse (Blackwell's 

Island). 
The Kings County Almshouse. 



New Name. 

The New York City Home for 
the Aged and Infirm. 

The New York City Home for 
the Aged and Infirm, Brook- 
lyn Division. 

The New York City Children's 
Hospitals and Schools. 

The New York City Farm Col- 
ony. 
Bureau of Dependent Adults. 



The Randall's Island Asylums 
and Schools and Infants' Hos- 
pital. 

The Richmond Poorhouse and 
Poor Farm. 

Outdoor Poor Department. 

The text of the order is printed in Appendix II., page 45.] 

When Bellevue and the three other hospitals were placed under 
a separate jurisdiction, it was arranged that the plan of supplying 
Gouverneur, Fordham, and Harlem Hospitals with nurses from the 
city training schools on Blackwell's Island should be continued. 
Bellevue Hospital is supplied with nurses from its own male and 
female training schools. It was also arranged that the morgue and 
general drug department in the grounds of Bellevue Hospital, should 
remain under the control of the charities department; and that the 
stable and the power house, also on Bellevue grounds, should be 
controlled by the Board of Trustees of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals, 
but should continue to serve the charities department. The plan of 
relieving Bellevue Hospital by transferring patients from it to the 
hospitals on Blackwell's Island has been continued. The two de- 
partments being essentially connected, it was necessary that they 
should work in harmony ; and this, the department of public charities 
and the Trustees of Bellevue and Allied Hospitals have done. 



ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 

The head of the charities department is the commissioner of 
public charities. The organization of the department is shown in 
detail in Appendix III., page 46. 
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POWERS AND DUTIES OF THE DEPARTMENT 

The department of public charities has "authority concerning the 
care, custody and disposition of insane, feeble-rpinded, sick, infirm 
and destitute persons" in the City of New York. This authority 
is exercised only as to persons who become public charges. The 
powers and the duties of the department are set forth in chapter XII I. 
of Jiiejcil#jcba£ter. The commissioner has full control^f the affairs 
of the department, but his power to expend money is limited by the 
appropriations duly made by the board of estimate and apportion- 

AAA * _J_ MMww ^^__iiini i _m i ■■■■—-■■■ _ u hhmmmMmmh^m« 

ment and the board of aldermen. He has power to establish rules 

"frwm- ■■■«--— —..^.p,. , |f - |f|rir - 1 — -. j-T-iMli^i * 

and regulations for the administration of the department and its 
hospitals and bureaus. T he charte r declares him to be^'the overse er 
"of the poor of the cjty/ r thus bringing Kim un3er*tfie provisions 
of the state poor law, chapter 225 of the laws of 1896. Under de- 
cisions of the courts, the authority of the commissioner extends over 
the admission and the discharge of inmates in the case of any chari- 
table or correctional institution which is partly under private control, 
and which receives city aid. The charter provides that no payments 
shall be made by the city to any charitable, eleemosynary, or re- 
formatory institution wholly or partly under private control, for the 
care of any child committed, unless the commissioner of public chari- 
ties has certified that the child was committed "according to the 
rules and regulations established by the state board of charities." 
The commissioner has power to pay for the removal from the 
city of any vagrant or destitute person, the care of whom is 
not a proper charge upon the City of New York. He is required 
to make temporary provision for the vagrant and indigent; and if, 
upon investigation, any person is found to be a vagrant, the case !s 
referred to a magistrate for disposition. No destitute person is ad- 
mitted to an institution, until the commissioner has caused an in- 
vestigation to be made of the circumstances of the person. 

It is the duty of the commissioner to classify the inmates of the 
almshouses "upon the basis of previous character and conduct" ; and 
such inmates may be transferred or re-classified in accordance with 
their conduct in the institution." So far as practicable, such classi- 
fication must be made as to the inmates of all institutions in the de- 
partment. Whenever their physical condition permits, inmates of the 
almshouses must be employed in productive labor for the city. 
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POWERS AND DUTIES n 

The commissioner has power "to commit, to indenture, place 
out, discharge, or transfer any child who may be in his custody, 
or who may have been placed by him in an institution as a public 
charge." Whenever he thinks it for the best interests of the child, 
he may revoke or cancel any such indenture or agreement. He may 
employ any duly incorporated charitable institution which is approved 
by the state board of charities, to care for a child. The commitment 
of every child committed as a public charge "shall be until such 
"child shall attain the age of sixteen years or until it shall be duly 
"indentured, or placed out as an apprentice by the institution to which 
"it shall have been committed, or until it shall be given over to adop- 
tion to some suitable person, or until returned to its parents, rela- 
tions, or guardians, or otherwise discharged." The commissioner 
must fceep complete records of all persons committed as public 
charges. 

If a man abandons his wife or children, leaving them without 
adequate support, or if he neglects them, so that they are likely to 
become public charges, any magistrate may cause his arrest, and 
hold him under bonds tc pay for their support a specified reasonable 
sum weekly for a year. This money is paid to the commissioner of 
public charities, who must expend it for the purpose for which it is 
paid. If the offending husband or father can not or will not give 
bonds, he may be committed to the workhouse on Blackwell's Island 
or to the borough penitentiary, or to jail, for a term not exceeding 
six months. These correctional institutions are under the depart- 
ment of correction. The commissioner has power to sue for recov- 
eries in abandonment proceedings, and he may cause the arrest of 
the father of an illegitimate child who refuses to provide for the 
child. If the immediate relatives of a person who by reason of in- 
sanity or physical infirmity is unable to maintain himself, refuse to 
care for him, the commissioner may compel them, if they are able, 
to provide support . If they do not, he may bring them before a city 
magistrate for further proceedings. The commissioner is empowered 
to insert in his annual estimate of expenditures an appropriation for 
an amount not exceeding $75,000 for the relief of the city's poor adul/ 
blind. He may give to any such needy person one hundred dollars 
a year ; but the practice is to give about fifty dollars in gold annually 
to each of the blind accepted as proper beneficiaries. This relief 
may be given only to persons who are citizens, and who have been 
residents of the city for two years. 
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The commissioner has power to regulate the management of the 
hospitals and other institutions in his department. He is authorized 
to permit, in his discretion, the treatment of non-residents in hospitals 
under his jurisdiction, provided they pay for their board and attend- 
ance at a rate fixed by the commissioner, and provided their admit- 
tance does not lead to the exclusion of patients who reside in the 
city. The sums paid by these non-residents are turned over to the 
city chamberlain once a month, but anyone, whether a resident or 
not, who is injured or taken sick in the public streets or in any public 
place, may get temporary care and treatment in any city hospital. 
This provision now applies more properly to the Trustees of Bellevue 
and Allied Hospitals. The charter also requires the commissioner 
to provide quarters for the temporary examination and care of the 
insane in boroughs other than Manhattan and the Bronx. 

The commissioner has charge of the potters' fields ; he has power 
to lay out additional potters' fields ; and, with the concurrence of the 
board of estimate and the board of aldermen, he may establish crema- 
tories for the cremation of the bodies of paupers and criminals whose 
relatives consent. 

The commissioner is required to keep accurate and detailed 
accounts of all funds received and expended by him ; and on or before 
September ist annually, he must submit to the board of estimate 
and apportionment an itemized estimate of the department's expenses 
for the ensuing fiscal year . He must advertise for proposals for sup- 
plies as often as necessary in the manner provided by the charter. 

The important new points of the revised charter, which went 
into effect January ist, 1902, may be summarized thus: — 

1. The substitution of one commissioner for the then existing 
board of three members. 

2. Provisions facilitating the placing of destitute children in 
families, either by the charities department directly or through soci- 
eties incorporated for the care of children. 

3. Provisions enlarging the jurisdiction of the department so as 
to give it adequate power to supervise the health and safety of chil- 
dren placed in institutions beyond the city limits. 

4. A provision that grand-parents, as well as parents, shall be 
legally liable for the support of destitute children. 

5. The new plan for the government of Bellevue and other 
hospitals. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC CHARITIES, 1895-1897 

When Mayor Strong assumed office on January 1st, 1895, Tam- 
many Hall had been in continuous control of the city government 
for years. Notwithstanding the rapid growth of the city, neither 
any new buildings nor any considerable additions to old buildings 
had been provided for the department of charities and correction 
for many years. That the Tammany commissioners recognized the 
need of additional buildings, and that Tammany boards of estimate 
"economized" by refusing appropriations for this purpose, appears 
from the testimony given by Henry H. Porter, then president of the 
board of charities and correction, before the Fassett committee in 
1890, and quoted in Appendix IV., page 47. The old buildings had 
not been improved: they had not even been kept in repair. The 
almshouse, the hospitals, the insane asylums had become dilapidated 
and unsanitary. The food and the clothing of the inmates were 
insufficient and unhealthful. In the two buildings used as alms- 
house barracks, in which 2,400 people were housed, no running 
water was provided for any purpose. The sewage material from 
these barracks was collected in vessels which were emptied into sinks 
upon the verandas outside of the buildings. The ambulance service 
of the department was not properly organized. Patients were taken 
to Blackwell's Island in the steamboat Thomas S. Brennan, onboard 
of which they were placed in an open passageway used for freight. 
Pauper helpers were employed in the transportation of patients. 

The Strong administration secured legislation authorizing the 
department to expend $1,000,000 on buildings, and this amount pro- 
vided the department with about twenty new buildings, which were 
needed for the immediate relief of the overcrowded institutions. 
Water towers were erected, and an abundant supply of running 
water was provided for all the institutions. The old buildings were 
repaired and renovated. The food and the clothing of inmates were 
increased in quantity and improved in quality. More humane 
methods of treating the inmates of the institutions were introduced. 
The ambulance service was put upon a business-like basis. Every 
patient transported to Blackwell's Island was attended by a nurse, 
and a suitable room for patients was provided onboard the steam- 
boat Thomas S. Brennan. Although for twelve years before 1895 a 
law permitting the opening of a city lodging house had been in force, 
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no attempt had been made to remedy the shocking evils resulting 
from the old system of lodging the homeless in the police station 
houses. Early in 1896 the department opened lodgings for the 
homeless in a barge moored at the foot of East 26th Street. The 
lodgers were required to comply with rules to enforce cleanliness 
and order. They were provided with night shirts and slippers. 
The barge had a capacity of 115 lodgers. In 1897 the present lodg- 
ing house was opened, and the practice of lodging the homeless in 
the police station houses was finally abandoned. The manner of 
handling the property and the money of those who came under the 
care of the department was reformed, and abuses incidental to the 
lax methods which had prevailed were abolished. 



THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC CHARITIES, 1898-1901 

The commissioner for Manhattan and the Bronx during the 
Tammany administration of 1898-1901 was John W. Keller, who 
was also president of the board of public charities. Adolph Simis. 
Jr., was commissioner for Brooklyn and Queens until his death on 
July 22nd, 1900. Adolph H. Goetting succeeded him. James Feeny 
was the commissioner for Richmond. 

Mr. Keller is a man of more education than most Tammany 
office-holders. While he had been active in ward politics, he came 
into public notice chiefly through his ability as a writer and speaker. 
At the time of his appointment by Mayor Van Wyck, he was a 
newspaper editor. Socially he is regarded as genial; and perhaps 
an excess of geniality was one cause of his failure to perform all the 
duties devolving upon him as commissioner. The direction of the 
business of the department was left largely in the hands of his sub- 
ordinates. One of these defaulted with money belonging to the 
city's dependents. Others misrepresented the conditions in the citv 
institutions, concealing the facts from the commissioner in vnany 
cases. The present administration has discovered abuses which Mr 
Keller ^could have abolished at any time by a mere executive order. 
Mr. Keller's unfamiliarity with business and his ignorance of modem 
charitable methods caused unnecessary expense to the city and suffer- 
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ing to the poor who came into relations with the department. His 
political advancement having been due to the personal influence of 
Richard Croker, he was hampered by the resulting obligation to ad- 
minister his office in a way satisfactory to Mr. Croker and Tammany 
Hall. 

Mr. Keller was expected to look out for "the boys." 
In the vicious system of "boss" leadership and "machine" politics 
he could see no harm or danger. In an address before the twenty- 
fifth annual National Conference of Charities and Correction hel<| 
in New York City May i8th-25th, 1898, Mr. Keller said, as officially 
reported in the proceedings : "Now, what is the method of political 
"organization as it affects the department of public charities. If 
"there was no civil service rule, I would put Tammany men in every 
"place. But the civil service is there ; and, as I respect the laws, good 
"or bad, I respect the civil service law. But here is the advantage 
"I have with the Tammany man. I do not pick out the man. I 
"simply say to the leader of the district, 'Give me a good man for 
" 'such a place/ He gives me a man; and if he is not good, I send 
"him back, saying he must get me a good man, or I will get some 
"one else. I feel surer under that condition of getting good men 
"and good results than I would under any other that I can think of." 
In an address before the Fellow-Citizenship Association at the East 
Side House, foot of East 76th Street, on October 13th, 1898, Mn 
Keller frankly said that he was a "machine man," and that he be- 
lieved that the best interests of the city were served by "machine" 
government. Mr. Croker was not, Mr. Keller contended, a "boss," 
but a leader, and Mr. Keller's experiences with him "had been most 
satisfying." 

From a commissioner of superior intelligence who extolled the 
boss" and the "machine," neither the best nor the worst could be 
expected. While, therefore, Mr. Keller was not a corrupt commis- 
sioner, his administration as a whole was far from good. True to 
his devotion to the "machine," he kept in office many men destitute 
of capacity, who owed their positions primarily to their "pull." These 
men were personally interested in sustaining the old, easy, pliable 
system. They were alert in thwarting plans to hold them to a stricter 
accountability or to deprive them of their old-time perquisites. Upon 
such men Mr. Keller relied to a great extent in administering his 
office. When he made visits of inspection to the different institu- 
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tions, his intention was heralded in advance, and the exact hour of 
his arrival was known. 

Mr. Keller and his fellow commissioners had more power than 
former commissioners of charities; the exclusive jurisdiction held 
by each commissioner within his allotted territory enabled him to 
abolish abuses, or to make improvements without any circumlocu- 
tion. But most of the reforms ordered by Mr. Keller were not initi- 
ated by him. They were brought about by criticisms made by the 
New York County Visiting Committee of the State Charities Aid 
Association, and occasionally by newspaper criticism. This com- 
mittee was organized in 1872. It is a purely voluntary organization, 
and acts without consideration of party, race, or creed. Its visits 
to the charitable institutions are for the purpose of finding out how 
the city's dependents are cared for, giving whatever assistance it 
can to improve their condition, and acquainting the public with the 
exact state of affairs. 

To all the suggestions of the New York County Visiting Com- 
mittee, Mr. Keller seemed attentive; and the committee was diligent 
in pointing out to him where things were wrong, and how to right 
them. When Mr. Keller took office the administration of Mayor 
Strong had done much to relieve the over-crowding in the public 
charitable institutions, and to increase the efficiency of the depart- 
ment. Mr. Keller had only to continue the good work of that adminis- 
tration. But while the New York County Visiting Committee gave 
him credit for bettering things here and there, it was under the 
necessity of constantly urging upon him important administrative 
improvements, such as the discontinuance of the employment of 
workhouse inmates in the institutions, the improvement of the food 
supply for inmates, the proper equipment of hospitals, the dismissal 
of brutal and incompetent employees, the renovation of the depart- 
ment's shabbv boats. Mr. Keller carried out at least one of these 
suggestions ; he practically wiped out the system of employing work- 
house labor. 

But that Mr. Keller was imperfectly acquainted with his own 
immediate office staff, to say nothing of the hundreds of employees 
in various institutions, was shown when on December 22nd, 1 90 1, his 
private secretary, Charles A. Alden, fled after embezzling over 
$20,000 belonging to the various funds in his charge. 

The operations of the "Undertakers' Trust", the administration 
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of the department of out-door poor, the practice of transferring 
moribund cases from hospitals, the stinting of hospital patients and 
almshouse inmates in food and clothing, the use by department 
officials of city employees as personal servants, the unbusiness-like 
method in ordering supplies, all these and other abuses existed under 
Mr. Keller, as will appear in detail elsewhere in this review. 

Mr. Simis, the commissioner for Brooklyn and Queens until 
his death July 22nd, 1900, had been at various times before consoli- 
dation a member of the Brooklyn board of charities and correction, 
and counsel to the board. On January 1st, 1898, Mayor Van Wyck 
appointed him the commissioner of charities for Brooklyn and 
Queens, under the provisions of the new charter. 

Mr. Simis, therefore, had the benefit of previous experience 
with the charitable institutions of Brooklyn. He knew thoroughly 
the details of their management; and, having the necessary execu- 
tive ability, he administered them much better than the Manhattan 
institutions were administered. The book-keeping system in the 
Brooklyn office was superior to that in the Manhattan office. All 
money and supplies were accounted for regularly. 

His successor, Mr. Goetting, had been a police magistrate and 
was not familiar with the working of the department. He wisely 
followed the plans and methods of Mr. Simis. 

The commissioner for Richmond, Mr. Feeny, was a druggist 
at Stapleton, Staten Island. Mr. Feeny had his office in his drug- 
store, and had little more to do for his salary of $2,500 a year than 
to sigli the pay rolls for the Richmond County almshouse. 

Details as to the management of the affairs of the department 
during the four years of Mayor Van Wyck's administration will be 
found under appropriate heads in this statement. 



THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC CHARITIES IN 1902 

On January 1st, 1902, Mayor Low appointed Homer Folks 
commissioner of public charities for the entire city, under the pro- 
visions of the revised charter, which went into effect on that date. 

Unlike the commissioners who immediately preceded him, Mr. 
Folks had ample practical training peculiarly fitting him for the 
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office he now holds. He owed his appointment to his obvious fitness, 
and not in any degree to "influence" or party considerations. 

Mr. Folks was born at Hanover, Michigan, in 1867. He was 
graduate from Albion College, Michigan, in 1889, an ^ ^ ater f rom 
Harvard University. In August, 1890, he became general super- 
intendent of the Children's Aid Society of Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia. In February, 1893, he resigned this posi- 
tion to accept the secretaryship of the New York State Charities 
Aid Association, which position he held until January 1st, 1902. 

Mr. Folks assisted in preparing the plan which was adopted in 
1895 for the division of the former department of charities and 
correction. For several years he personally inspected every institu- 
tion in the department of charities. As secretary of the State Chari- 
ties Aid Association, he assisted for nine years from 1893, in the 
preparation of monthly reports on the condition of the charitable 
institutions to the commissioners of public charities, and of annual 
statements to the board of estimate and apportionment on the needs 
of the department. He did much of the work upon the charities 
chapter of the Greater New York Charter in 1897, and upon the 
revision of that chapter in 1901. 

In 1897 Mr. Folks was elected a member of the first municipal 
assembly of Greater New York, from the twenty-ninth assembly 
district of New York County, on the Citizens Union ticket, for a 
term of two years. He resigned from the municipal assembly in 
the autumn of 1899, to accept the Republican and Citizens Union 
nomination for the assembly. He was a special agent of thefU. S. 
commissioner to the Paris Exposition, to assist in securing a chari- 
ties exhibit. In April, 1900, at the request; of General Leonard Wood, 
military governor of Cuba, he spent six weeks in Cuba, studying 
the needs of that island in respect to charities. He drew up a charities 
law, which was enacted in July, 1900, creating an insular depart- 
ment of charities, establishing state institutions for destitute and de- 
linquent children and for the insane, and a bureau for placing chil- 
dren in families. The bureau was organized under his personal 
direction, and has been most successful. 

Mr. Folks has been for several years an assistant editor of the 
Charities Review, a member of the American Economic Association 
and of the American Statistical Association. 

In the National Conference of Charities and Correction, Mr. 
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Folks has been Chairman of the Section on the Care of the Insane, 
the Section on Child-Saving Work, and the Section on Municipal 
and County Charities. The report which he made on this last sub- 
ject was presented when the conference met in this city in 1898, ancj 
was considered extremely valuable. 

In May, 1901, he was elected general secretary of the National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, assuming the duties of the 
position on October 1st following. Jeffrey R. Brackett, president 
of the board of supervisors of City Charities of Baltimore, and 
lecturer in Johns Hopkins University, writing in the Charities Re- 
view on the subject of laws and regulations for the administration 
of charity, referred to Mr. Folks as "probably the best expert in the 
"country in such details." 

DISMISSAL OF INCOMPETENT AND OF SUPERFLUOUS EMPLOYEES 

Commissioner Folks found upon the pay-rolls of the charities 
department a certain proportion of inefficient, rough, superfluous, 
and even dishonest persons. These were survivals of the old spoils 
system. Sometimes they were brutal to the patients; and sometimes 
they disappeared from their posts, and came back in a state of in- 
toxication. Under Tammany their offenses were condoned, unless 
public opinion was so aroused that action was unavoidable. No 
Tammany commissioner ever took vigorous action as to abuses that 
were known even to casual visitors at the charities buildings, nor 
was there at any time any sustained effort to raise the standard of 
efficiency. 

Commissioner Folks has made it his practice to dismiss sum- 
marily for violations of the rules. Drunkenness, brutality, or ab» 
sence without leave,— offenses of which the employees were formerly 
often guilty with comparative immunity, — now lead to prompt dis- 
missal. 

Some particulars as to recent dismissals are shown in Appendix 
V., page 48. 

EMBEZZLEMENT OF FUNDS STOPPED 

On the day when he assumed office, Mr. Folks found the ac- 
counts of the "court fund" and the "treasurer's fund" to be in ex- 
treme confusion. These funds were made up of moneys received 
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by the department (i). in abandonment cases, (2) for the support 
of illegitimate children, (3) for the sale of refuse materials, and of 
(4) moneys belonging to patients and inmates of the various insti- 
tutions in the department. The necessity for exact methods in the 
administration of these funds appears from the following cases of 
embezzlement : — 

George Britton, secretary to the board of commissioners from 
1879 to 1896, embezzled about $6,500, so far as the sum could be 
traced. The defalcation was discovered in February, 1896, when 
Britton was dying. His friends made restitution to the city to the 
extent of $5,000. 

F. B. Jarvis, temporarily employed as acting assistant secretary 
during Britton's illness, embezzled $800. 

George E. Stuart, property clerk in the department in 1896 and 
1897, embezzled $6,500, of which $3,000 was paid to the city by a 
surety company which had bonded Stuart to that amount. 

William Blake was superintendent of outdoor poor from 1870 
to 1897. In the latter year, Mr. Blake being absent by reason of 
illness, it was discovered that there was a shortage of $3,500 in his 
accounts. His relatives subsequently re-imbursed the city. 

Charles A. Alden, acting treasurer, treasurer, and private secre- 
tary to Commissioner Keller from 1898 to 1901, embezzled over 
$20,000, of which $3,000 was paid to the city by a surety company 
which had bonded Alden to that amount. 

On May 1st, 1902, William Hepburn Russell and Edward Owen, 
commissioners of accounts, submitted to Mayor Low an extended 
report dealing with Alden's defalcation. The report severely criti- 
cised Mr. Keller's methods. The commissioners of accounts gave 
$15,576.48 as the amount of Alden's defalcations which they had 
been able to trace, and expressed their belief that the amount in fact 
exceeded $20,000. The report is quoted in Appendix VI., page 49. 

When Commissioner Folks's private secretary, Millard H. Elli- 
son, took charge of the funds, 2,050 envelopes were found in the 
office, containing property of inmates of various institutions. These 
envelopes were not numbered, classified, or recorded and had been 
allowed to accumulate for four or five years, care having been taken 
first to extract the cash. Under the law, all property of this nature 
should have been turned over to the public administrator at regular 
intervals, and all funds should have been deposited in the name of 
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the commissioner, subject to his official check only. In 1902 the 
system of receiving and accounting for these funds was placed on a 
business basis. The property in the envelopes was turned over to the 
public administrator, and proper receipts were obtained. When the 
new plan was instituted on January 17th, 1902, only $17.38 stood to 
the credit of the court fund; on December 31st, 1902, the amount 
was $8,468.92. Under the system now in force all moneys and other 
property left in the custody of the commissioner's office are for- 
warded to the public administrator at the end of each quarter. 



TRANSFER OF DYING PATIENTS 

Another old abuse was the transferring of dying patients from 
one hospital to another. This abuse grew out of the desire on the 
part of the staff of each institution to keep the death rate of the in- 
stitution as low as possible upon the records. Hospitals under pri- 
vate management made it a practice to send such cases to the public 
hospitals, but frequently the public hospitals vied with one another 
in this manner. All sorts of pretexts were invented for thus getting 
rid of dying patients. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the cruelty 
involved and the danger of fatal consequences to patients. 

On January 16th, 1902, Commissioner Folks issued an order 
requiring a full report to be made to him by the superintendent of 
any hospital receiving from any other hospital within or without the 
department, a patient dying within three days after admission. If 
the facts showed that the death was one which could have been fore- 
seen, it was ordered that the case be reported in detail to the president 
of the board of trustees of the hospital from which the patient was 
transferred, with a request for investigation. Since this order was 
issued there has been a salutary reduction in the number of transfers, 
and the transferring of moribund cases for the purpose of keeping 
down the death rate has practically ceased. 



BREAKING THE "UNDERTAKER'S TRUST" 

Among the abuses which Commissioner Folks found estab- 
lished in the department was the so-called "undertaker's trust/' 
This consisted of a small number of undertakers with places of busi- 
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ness near the city morgue, who maintained mutually profitable rela- 
tions with certain employees of the department of public charities. 
Upon the death of an inmate of one of the department's institutions, 
one of these undertakers would be notified by the city employees in 
his pay. The undertaker would then call immediately upon the rela- 
tives of the dead person, often presenting himself before the arrival 
of the notification, or "death certificate," sent in such cases by the 
department to the relatives. If the undertaker could not persuade 
the relatives to employ him, he would invent some pretext for taking 
the death certificate. The fact that the undertaker had the certificate 
was accepted by the department as proof that lie had beea duly 
authorized to take charge of the body and to bury it. If the rela- 
tives objected, and sought to employ another undertaker, the certifi- 
cate would be returned only upon payment for "services rendered". 
The members of "the undertaker's trust" made it- a practice to 
swindle the city in the burial of veterans. The city allows an ap- 
propriation of thirty-five dollars for the burial of a destitute veteran. 
After exacting payment of funeral expenses from the relatives of 
a dead veteran, the undertaker would collect this thirty-five dollars 
from the city upon false affidavits setting forth that the veteran had 
died without means, and that the relatives could not afford payment. 
Several cases illustrating the methods of the "trust" are given in 
detail in Appendix VII., page 50. 

On April 15th, 1902, Commissioner Folks issued an order that 
a tag with the name and the address of the deceased and the name 
and the address of the nearest relative, should be attached to each 
body sent to the morgue. The tag was not to be removed. The 
order provided further that to the death certificate was to be affixed 
an order, signed by the nearest relative, designating the undertaker 
who was to take charge of the body. Upon this order only was 
a body to be surrendered by the morgue. Each undertaker receiv- 
ing a body was ordered to give a receipt, stating that he was author- 
ized by the nearest relative to act. Decent undertakers who had 
viewed with disgust the gruesome operations of the "trust," com- 
mended the commissioner's measures. On June 13th, 1902, James 
B. Smith, president of the New York City Undertaker's Associ- 
ation, wrote to Mr. Folks in part as follows: — "You will deserve 
the everlasting gratitude of all the respectable undertakers of the 
city, if you break up the trade of the gang that has had full pos- 
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session of the dead around the foot of 26th street for years past. 
But I don't hesitate to tell you it will be no easy matter, for they 
have been at it so long, that it will be a difficult matter to break 
"it up. 

"We ask no favors. All we ask is to see that the families or 
"friends are first notified of the death of their friends. Then let 
"them employ whatever undertakers they see fit." Three days later 
"Mr. Smith wrote to Commissioner Folks : "Your work is already 
"telling on these — what shall I call them — sharks — well, some of 
"those men near you. I saw one on Saturday, and he told me he 
"had not had a case in a month. I could hardly believe him, but 
"I am sure he would not say so unless it was true. So I hope you 
"will keep at them, and you will have the hearty thanks, not only of 
"the families but of the respectable undertakers/' 



"personal servants" 



A venerable abuse was the requisitioning by superintendents of 
hospitals and other institutions of city employees to act as personal 
servants. Each superintendent would require at least two women 
employees who were on the city pay rolls as cooks and waitresses at 
salaries of two hundred and forty dollars a year each, to do domestic 
work for the superintendent's family . This practice was without 
warrant of law, and was in effect the taking of city money for 
private use. On February 28th, 1902, Commissioner Folks issued 
an order forbidding the carrying on the department's pay rolls of 
personal servants of the heads of institutions. 



A NEW SYSTEM Otf AUDITING 

On June 1st, 1902, the bookkeeping, auditing of bills, and prep- 
aration and awarding of contracts were centralized at the main office, 
under the immediate direction of the commissioner. This work had 
been divided among three offices in the boroughs of Manhattan, 
Brooklyn, and Richmond. The auditor of the department now 
inspects the books of each institution at least once each quarter. He 
must report in writing to the commissioner as to the manner in which 
the books are kept and as to any changes that should be made. 
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SUPPLIES 

Under Commissioner Keller there were two principal abuses in 
the furnishing of supplies for the city's charitable institutions. While 
nominally awarded to the lowest bidder, contracts for certain sup- 
plies were in reality, under Mr. Keller's methods, awarded to the 
highest bidder, at a loss to the city ; and the inmates of some of the 
institutions, particularly of the almshouse, received an insufficient 
quantity and variety of food. On May 5th, 1902, William Hepburn 
Russell and Edward Owen, commissioners of accounts, reported to 
Mayor Low: — 

"That the defalcation of Charles A. Alden was not the only 
"irregularity in the department of charities, is clearly indicated 
by the figures herewith submitted, which relate to that item of 
"supplies known as the 'meat contract/ 

"In advertising for bids, and in the letting of the contract the 
"forms required by law were complied with, but by a manipulation 
"of the figures by which the probable requirements of the department 
"were falsely stated, the contract was awarded, not to the lowest 
"bidder but actually to the highest, with a consequent loss to the 
"department of many thousands of dollars." 

The commissioners of accounts then gave figures showing the 
great disparity between the amount of meat advertised for and the 
amount actually used. Apparently Commissioner Keller made no 
attempt to determine from the experience of one year the amount of 
meat that would be need the following year. 

Details under this head will be' found in Appendix VIII., page 

The commissioners of accounts found that in the boroughs of 
Brooklyn and Queens the contracts for supplies were awarded with 
more care, and that there was no loss to the city. 

As soon as he took office Commissioner Folks began to investi- 
gate the food supply of the various institutions. In most of these, 
especially in the almshouse on Blackwell's Island, he found that an 
insufficient quantity of food was furnished to the inmates. Through- 
out the year 1901 the breakfast in the almshouse consisted of coffee 
with a little sugar or milk and bread without butter. For dinner, 
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soup, meat or fish, vegetables, and bread, were served; and for 
supper, tea with a trifling quantity of sugar and milk and bread with- 
out butter. The facts justified the statements of an inmate of the 
almshouse who on March 28th, 1902, wrote to the commissioner as 
follows . — 

"I saw an article in the World this morning in which you speak 
"of our bill of fare. 

"In this matter allow me to say that there is no one here but will 
"corroborate what you say except that you say 'For more than six 
" months last year under the Tammany administration inmates of 
"the Almshouse had not received sufficient food* when it has always 
"been so. This I would swear to myself and I doubt not that every 
"inmate would do likewise. Why do you not question some of the 
"inmates themselves? Such ones as are capable of giving you the 
"information you desire. 

"You say our Menu consists of Bread and Coffee for breakfast, 
"Bread and Tea for supper, and Stew for dinner. This I will swear 
"is all we have gotten for the past four years or more except occa- 
sionally a potato with its jacket on, so water soaked you could not 
"eat it, and four or five times a year we have got about one spoonful 
"of beans or something similar. 

"Mr. Roberts" (the superintendent) "says 'Breakfast, Coffee 
" 'and Bread all they could eat; Dinner, Boiled Beef, Pork and 
" 'Beans, Mashed Potatoes, Mutton, Fish and a variety of vegetables 
" 'were often served and the bill of fare constantly varied.' 

"This I say is false and I can prove it by every man on the 
"Island. We have never had but two small cuts of bread at any 
"meal in the last three years. Very small ones at that, and some- 
"times hardly half a pan of Tea and Coffee (in other words water) 
"and for dinner we get a pan of soup with the meat in it and never 
"do I think any man gets more than 2 oz. of meat. As for any one 
"getting ten ounces of Meat as Roberts says, it is simply ridiculous 
"and I see no reason why he should make such statements when he 
"knows it is false. 

"I suppose he and the Steward, McMahon, however, being the 
"staunchiest kind of Tammany men will not admit that Tammany 
"has done a wrong when they know it themselves. 

"As far as fish is concerned, we only have fish on Fridays, and 
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"such fish. It is mashed up with the tails and fins and bones and 
"dished out about a spoonful to each man with a little coffee and 
"bread. I do not think a decent man would give such a dish to his 
"dog. This is a fact 

"For six months or more until about two months ago, we had 
"no sugar in our coffee or tea (I should say water)." 

It is not thought that Commissioner Keller had any deliberate 
intention of causing suffering to the inmates of the charitable institu- 
tions; but the administration of his department was part of the 
system which required that places should be provided for as many 
Tammany men as possible. The less the amount of money spent for 
food, the greater the amount available for salaries. The charities 
department did in fact share in the general increase in pay-rolls 
which during the four years of Mayor Van Wyck's administration 
amounted to more than seven millions dollars for all departments. 

Assuming that the board of estimate and apportionment would 
not fail to sustain him by making the necessary appropriations for 
the emergency, Mr. Folks increased the allowance of food. After 
the adoption of the revised budget in April, 1902, when an increase 
of $200,000 was allowed the charities department for supplies and 
contingencies, he was able to provide a greater variety of food than 
the alms house inmates had ever had, unless during the three years 
of Mayor Strong's administration. In 1901 the inmates did not 
know the taste of prunes, oatmeal, rice, or syrup; and butter was 
supplied to the blind inmates only. All these things, as well as 
greater quantites of meat, fish and vegetables were supplied in 1902. 
The same liberality in supplying proper food has been extended to 
all the institutions of the department. This liberality has not been 
attended with extravagance. By a change in the cuts of meats used 
for making beef tea and for certain other purposes a saving of 
$20,000 per annum has been effected. By purchasing meat by 
quarters, instead of by pieces, Commissioner Folks has made a 
further saving of $12,000 a year. 

The inmates of all the institutions under the Commissioner's 
control are also getting a far beter quality of bread than they had 
before 1902. The bakery on the BlackweH's Island almshouse 
grounds supplies the institutions in Manhattan and the Bronx ; that 
of the Kings County almshouse, the institutions in the other bor- 
oughs. Both these bakeries were re-organized by Commissioner 
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Folks, machinery was put in for mixing the dough, an experienced 
overseer has been employed, and the amount of bread made from 
each barrel of flour has been increased. Before 1902 the superin- 
tendents and other officials were supplied with a superior quality of 
bread bought under contract from outside bakeries ; while the bread 
furnished to patients and inmates was made in the almshouse 
bakeries, and was of poor quality. This discrimination is no longer 
made. All bread used is now made in the city's bakeries and every 
person in the institution from the superintendent to the inmate has 
been receiving the same good quality of bread. Though the quality 
has been much improved, the cost in all the boroughs is $500 less a 
year than before 1902. 

REVISION OF DIETARIES 

On October 1st, 1902, Commissioner Folks transferred Misq 
Florence R. Corbett from the position of dietician of the Kings 
County Hospital Almshouse to the central office, to act as depart- 
mental dietician. The dietaries of the institutions in the de- 
partment had not been revised for many years except by a 
horizontal decrease or increase of the per capita amounts of 
various articles. * The commissioner believed that with an experi- 
enced head to supervise the dietaries for patients and employees, 
great improvements could be effected in furnishing a greater variety 
of food and serving it in a more attractive manner without increased 
expenditure. Miss Corbett had made an extensive study of food 
supplies at educational institutions where the best training is given,, 
and had been in general charge of the distribution, cooking and 
serving of food in several large institutions. She was instructed to 
make a careful examination of the purchase, reception, storage, dis- 
tribution, cooking, and serving of food, both for patients and for 
employees in all the institutions of the department in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx. The result as to two of the institu- 
tions appears in the dietaries printed in Appendix IX., page 54. 

BEDDING AND CLOTHING 

The system of supplying and caring for clothing and bedding 
under Tammany was bad. Mr. Keller acknowledged the depart- 
ment's shortcomings in this respect when he submitted his estimates 
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in 1 901 for the succeeding year to the' board of estimate and appor- 
tionment. He referred to the "general lack of clothing throughout 
the various institutions," and added, "Not only is the wearing 
"apparel for patients and inmates inadequate, but there is a lack of 
"bed clothing that can be supplied only by an increased appropria- 
tion. The appropriation for supplies for 1901 was far short of 
"furnishing the actual necessities." Mr. Keller's representation 
made but little impression upon the board of estimate. The members 
of that board were more intent upon keeping down the budget thaa : ] 
upon answering the appeals of ordinary humanity. 

No white blankets were provided for the charitable institutions^ 
during 1901, and no colored blankets after May, 1901. No men's i 
or women's slippers were provided from June, 1901, to October,.-:! 
1 90 1, and no children's slippers during the year. No white spreads 4 
were supplied from November, 1900, to November, 1901. 

In the almshouse on Blackweirs Island the men's clothing wttri 
poor and insufficient. Inmates stated that clothes were washed bf/ 
dipping them in a tank and rubbing them with a scrubbing brush,. 
The inmates were without change of clothing for periods of five at; 
six months. A change of socks was given about once in three 
four weeks. The women inmates fared better. 

In 1902 clothing and bedding were supplied to all the charitable 
instiutions in reasonable quantities and of sufficiently good qualify.. 
In the almshouse white crockery was substituted for the tin dishet-j 
in which it had been the practice to serve the food. That conditions ^ 
have been much improved, is indicated by the fact that complaints'! 
from inmates, which were formerly frequent and bitter, have ceased. 



EMPLOYEES UNIFORMED. 

Commissioner Folks found that almost none of the employees 
of the department wore uniforms, and that in his visits of inspection 
to the institutions he had difficulty in distinguishing the employees 
from patients and inmates. On August 20th, 1902, uniforms wens 
adopted for officers and employees of all the department's institu- 
tions and bureaus except the central office, Manhattan, the office at' -■ 
128 Livingston Street, Brooklyn, the office at New Brighton, Rich- . G 
mond, the bureau of dependent children, the general drug depart- '\ 
ment and the bureau of outdoor poor. But it was provided that the 
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superintendent of outdoor poor and the superintendent of the bureau 
of dependent children, might, in their discretion, require subordinates 
to wear the appropriate department uniforms. Nine kinds of uniforms 
were prescribed for nine grades, as follows: — (1) Superintendents, 
deputy superintendents, stewards, pilots, and chief engineers; (2) 
house staff and apothecaries; (3) clerks, supervisors, assistant 
clerks, assistant supervisors, mates, and enginemen; (4) hallmen. 
doormen, watchmen, orderlies, and helpers; (5) orderlies, and hos- 
pital helpers employed in ward work; (6) kitchen and dining room 
men; (7) drivers, Borough of Brooklyn; (8) mechanics, stokers, 
gardeners, and laborers; (9) deck hands. 

These uniforms have been provided by the department for 
employees receiving salaries not exceeding $180 a year and main- 
tenance, and the uniforms in these cases remain the property of the 
department. Under the commissioner's order, heads of institutions 
are held responsible for the care and the condition of the uniforms, 
and are required to see that all employees wear the uniforms pre- 
scribed for their respective grades. The adoption of uniforms has 
greatly assisted in raising the department's standard of discipline. 

EMPLOYMENT AGENT 

The practice of hiring for service in the city's charitable institu- 
tions men and women who had been discharged from the workhouse, 
had tended to increase the proportions of incompetent and untrust- 
worthy employees. This practice Commissioner Folks has reduced 
to a minimum. On May 23d, 1902, he employed an agent, to procure 
from employment agencies and charitable societies, and from other 
sources, employees of a better class. The result has been a marked 
improvement in the character of the persons employed. 

BUREAU OF DEPENDENT ADULTS 

It soon became apparent to Commissioner Folks that affairs had 
been mismanaged in the department of outdoor poor in Manhattan 
and the Bronx. This bureau was under the management of Mr. 
George Blair, superintendent of outdoor poor. 

This bureau, which, under a recent order of Commissioner 
Folks, is now known as the bureau of dependent adults, exercises 
these functions: It examines all monthly or quarterly bills sent by 
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institutions and hospitals in Manhattan and the Bronx, for the care 
of the indigent for the city and transmits these bills to the finance 
department. It issues all permits for admission to the hospitals and 
other institutions of the charities department, in all cases other than 
accident cases or emergency cases, and issues passes to visit the 
institutions on Blackwell's Island, Randall's Island, and Hart's 
Island. From this bureau, the sick, the destitute and the feeble- 
minded, unteachable idiots, and epileptics are sent to the different 
institutions. The bureau sends to their relatives in other cities 
destitute persons who are stranded in New York City. The 
city appropriates money for this purpose, but the state re- 
imburses the city for the transportation of such persons as are 
sent to other counties in the state. In 1902 the bureau furnished 
transportation to 611 persons. The bureau has immediate charge 
of abandonment and non-support cases and cases of illegitimacy. It 
collects and pays to the proper recipients the money paid by hus- 
bands and fathers in these cases. It also has charge of the city 
morgue. The bureau has charge of commitments to state charitable 
institutions from New York City. 

Commissioner Folks found that Mr. Blair's methods in the 
management of the bureau were dilatory and unsatisfactory. On 
March 7th, 1902, the commissioner removed Mr. Blair, and apt 
pointed Edward F. Merwin in his place. 

Immediately after Mr. Merwin took office he began to receive 
demands for money which was said to have been deposited with Mr. 
Blair as superintendent of the bureau. No information as to these 
deposits appeared in the records of the bureau, and no trace of the 
money could be found. The details of several cases are given in 
Appendix X., page 59. 

Early in 1902 material changes were made in the administration 
of the bureau. Commissioner Folks gave orders that each applica- 
tion for relief should be examined carefully and impartially, and 
with consideration for the sensibilities of the applicant. Formerly 
women having statements to make in abandonment and other cases 
were forced to make them publicly to the superintendent. A woman 
examiner is now assigned to hear privately all such statements. By 
direction of the commissioner, the office of this bureau has been kept 
open on Saturday afternoons since February, 1902. The office has 
been renovated and re-arranged. 
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The bureau keeps strict account of all moneys received and 
paid out. Men ordered by the courts to make regular payments for 
the support of their wives and children are followed up by the 
bureau. As a result, the bureau collected in eleven months and a 
half in 1902 for the support of abandoned wives and children and 
aged parents, the sum of $88,561.88, — an increase of 45 per cent 
over the amount collected in 1901. 

The annual distribution of money to the destitute adult blind 
is made in September. In 1901 the per capita amount given was 
$49.47 in Manhattan and the Bronx ; $41 in Brooklyn and Queens 
and $31.25 in Richmond. In 1902 a uniform rate of $50 per capita 
was given in all boroughs. 



BUREAU OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

The offices of this bureau are at 66 Third Avenue, Manhattan, 
in the building in which is the Childrens* Court. The bureau inves- 
tigates the cases of children brought before it for commitment as 
public charges to some city or private institution. The bureau of 
dependent children was formerly attached to the department of out- 
door poor, but Commissioner Folks organized it as a separate bureau* 
the head of which is directly responsible to the commissioner. In 
place of the cumbersome records formerly kept, a complete card 
system of records has been adopted. A list of children under 
eighteen years of age who have been placed by the department in 
family homes under indenture is kept, and a plan for visits of over- 
sight to these children has been established. 

Under the rules of the State Board of Charities, children sup- 
ported in private institutions by the city must be re-accepted 
annually, in order to prevent their remaining a charge upon the city 
when their parents or relatives are able to care for them. But 
Commissioner Folks found that in Brooklyn the city was supporting 
many hundreds of children the circumstances of whose parents had 
never been investigated since the original commitments. Two addi- 
tional examiners were transferred from Manhattan to Brooklyn, to 
look into the circumstances of 4,850 children in Brooklyn and 
Queens who were public charges on December 31st, 1901. The 
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result was the finding of 534 children whose parents or other rela- 
tives were able to support them. As the care of each child cost the 
city $104 a year, an annual saving of $55,536 was thus effected. 



GENERAL DRUG DEPARTMENT 

On March 24th, 1902, Wolfram E. Dreyfus, Ph. D., who was 
at the head of the civil service eligible list and who was otherwise 
highly recommended, was appointed to the position of chemist to 
succeed Dr. Charles Rice who died in May, 1901. In March, 1902. 
18 men receiving salaries to the amount of $7,770.00 annually, were 
on the pay-roll of the general drug department. In addition the 
apothecaries' mess was maintained at an annual cost of $4,000.00 
making the total outlay, approximately $11,770.00 for employees. 
On May 1st, 1902, the mess and sleeping quarters were abolished 
and the salaries of the better class of helpers was increased. Six 
men were dismissed as being of no use to the department. In April, 
1903, twelve employees were conducting efficiently the work of the 
general drug department, and the annual salary list was $10,447.00. 

The chemical laboratory, which for a long time had been unused, 
is now utilized to examine systematically a large number of technical 
and food supplies. In many cases accidental as well as deliberate 
adulteration has been discovered and checked. Under the class 
system of contracting for supplies in bulk before 1902, many large 
specialty houses were excluded from bidding, so that a few wholesale 
drug houses practically had a monopoly of furnishing drugs to the 
department. This system was superseded by single-item bidding, 
under which every house is allowed to bid upon those goods which 
it is best able to supply. This new system of bidding has resulted in 
a saving of from eighteen to twenty-five per cent, of the former 
price of drugs and chemicals, excepting a few articles which are 
controlled by combinations. Since November, 1902, the department 
has been receiving from the United States Government the benefit of 
tax-free alcohol. This will result in the saving of $21,000.00 in 1903 
for the department of charities and for Bellevue and allied hospitals. 
Since the establishment of the general drug department twenty years 
ago, only taxed alcohol has been used. If proper steps had been 
taken at any time during that period the department could have 
availed itself of the privilege which it has at present from the gov- 
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eminent. The saving due to securing tax-free alcohol has an addi- 
tional effect. The department is now able to buy alcohol at a nomi- 
nal price of about 34 cents a gallon; for this same quality manu- 
facturers must pay $2.42 a gallon. The department is therefore 
in a position to make most pharmaceutical preparations at a price 
beyond all competition from outside manufacturers. One instance 
alone will show the extent of this saving. Before 1902, absolute 
alcohol cost the department about $5.75 a gallon; at present the 
general drug department is preparing absolute alcohol from tax-free 
alcohol at a cost of 50 cents a gallon. The one item of absolute 
alcohol formerly cost the charities department about $500 a yean 
Formerly no systematic attempt was made to keep account of 
the drugs furnished and required; but now the chemist is required 
to examine the drug-rooms of each of the department hospitals and 
other institutions at least once each quarter, and to submit reports 
as to the quantities of drugs on hand, the condition of the rooms, 
and other particulars. 



RANDAU/S ISLAND INSTITUTIONS 

The institutions on Randall's Island include hospitals for the 
care of destitute, sick and crippled children, and of sick and aban- 
doned infants and also institutions for the training of the feeble- 
minded and the custodial care of the idiotic. The precise line of 
demarkatdon between these institutions had never been established 
with satisfactory distinctness. As a result confusing transfers from 
one institution to another were frequently and freely made by mem- 
bers of the constantly changing house staff. On December 27th 
1902, Commissioner Folks re-organized these institutions under the 
following divisions: 

1. Infants' Hospital, for the care and treatment of orphan and 
foundling children under two years of age, and of destitute mothers 
with babes less than two years old. It was established in 1869. It 
has 300 beds and cribs. In March, 1903, it had an average daily 
census of 150 inmates. 

2. The Children's Hospital, for the care and treatment of sick 
and crippled children over two and under fifteen years of age, except 
the feeble-minded or idiotic. It has accommodations for 560 in- 
mates. In March, 1903, it had an average daily census of 464. 
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3. School for Feeble-Minded. This institution includes all 
feeble-minded of teachable grade. It has accommodations for 226 
inmates. In March, 1903, it had an average daily census of 222. 

4. Custodial Asylum which cares for all feeble-minded children 
of an unteachable, or slightly teachable, grade. It has accommoda- 
tions for 302 inmates. In March, 1903, its average daily census 
was 271. 

Each building occupied by inmates was assigned to one of the 
four divisions, and transfers from one division to another have since 
been carefully supervised. Nurses and other employees engaged in 
the care of inmates are appointed to a particular division. Except 
temporarily no nurse or employee can be transferred from the 
hospital divisions to the divisions for the feeble-minded without 
the approval of the commissioner. 

These hospitals embrace a group of twenty buildings. The 
chief executive officer for the entire island is a superintendent. On 
December 31st, 1902, there were 361 officers and employees. The 
medical service consists of a visiting staff of seventeen physicians 
and a house staff of four physicians and surgeons. The nursing 
service is in charge of a supervisor, and paid untrained nurses are 
employed. 

Before 1902, only children from Manhattan and the Bronx were 
sent to Randall's Island, children in Brooklyn, Queens, and Rich- 
mond being sent to the Kings County Hospital. Commissionei 
Folks has centralized the functions of the different institutions, 
without reference to borough lines. In April, 1902, the eighty-eight 
feeble-minded and idiotic children in the Kings County Hospital 
spid almshouse were transferred to the institutions on Randall's 
Island where there were schools and classes in industrial training 
and ample opportunity for outdoor life. Orders were issued thai 
thereafter feeble-minded children should be sent from all parts of 
the city to Randall's Island. 

In 1898, chiefly as a result of the efforts of the New York 
County Visiting Committee, considerable improvement was made in 
the condition of the buildings on Randall's Island. In its annual 
report for 1897 this committee reported that the annual rate of 
mortality among infants under six months old who were there with- 
out their mothers was 96 7-10 per cent. Of 366 of these infants 
admitted in 1896 only 12 remained alive on April 15th, 1897. 
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This mortality was the result of unsanitary surroundings, unwhole- 
some food, and inadequate nursing. 

These revelations were taken up by the newspapers, and an 
agitation resulted. In his first month in office Commissioner Keller 
made efforts to improve conditions on Randall's Island; and on 
January 24th, 1898, he succeeded in convincing the board of esti- 
mate and apportionment that an appropriation ought to be made for 
this purpose. But he had hard work to get it, Mayor Van Wyck 
consenting only after much discussion and entreaty. 

In its annual report for 1898 the New York County Visiting 
Committee said, "During the year ending October 1st, 1898, the 
'Infant's hospital has been transformed from one of the most hope- 
less institutions in the department to one of the best, and the death 
'rate has been very greatly reduced as compared with any of the 
"preceding eleven years." 

Mr. Keller, however, did not accomplish all that he planned to 
do. The board of estimate and apportionment would not give him 
sufficient appropriations, and the political system of which he was a 
part was not favorable to reform in administrative methods. 

On February 20th, 1902, Commissioner Folks appointed a visit- 
ing dentist. This was a complete innovation, no dental services ever 
having been provided before. Tooth brushes were also provided for 
the first time. On March 1st a supervising nurse was appointed for 
both the infants' hospital and the children's hospital. This posi- 
tion had been vacant for some months. This supervisor is a trained 
nurse, thoroughly familiar with the care of children. She has made 
distinct improvements in the nursing service. Convalescent wards 
for skin and eye cases have been established. All whooping cough 
cases, which formerly were relegated to a draughty out-lying build- 
ing, have been removed to one of the main buildings. A clinical and 
pathological laboratory has been opened. New equipment has been 
provided for the hospital operating room. Mr. Folk's plan of 
boarding foundlings in families instead of sending them to Randall's 
Island, as formerly, has been so successful that it has been extended 
to the cases of orphans and abandoned children. 

More attention has been given to educational work among the 
children than in former years. During the summer of 1902, 1,331 
children and 77 mothers were taken on excursions in the boats of 
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the department. Nature studies are given, and attendants have been 
appointed who have had some kindergarten training. It is appro- 
priate to add here that, upon the initiative of Commissioner Folks, 
the legislature passed a law enabling the teachers in the charities 
department to share in the benefits of the school teachers retirement 
fund, which is made up largely from a proportion of the excise 
revenues. 

Iron fire escapes have been provided for the institutions on 
Randall's Island. An unused ward has been divided into rooms for 
nurses, and provided with steam heating. Extensive repairs have 
been made to the gas works, to the kitchen apparatus, and to the 
boilers. Steam heat has been provided. A new waiting room, a 
stable, and a morgue have been built at the wharf at East 120th 
Street, and the Harlem River. A steam boat has been provided for 
the Randall's Island ferry in place of the open row boat long used. 
On the island itself more trees have been planted, and the grounds 
have been otherwise beautified. 

On May 21st, 1902, Edward F. Wall, deputy superintendent of 
Randall's Island, was suspended upon the charge of procuring 
liquors from the drug store for his own use, and of using insulting 
and abusive language. After a full hearing, he was dismissed by 
the commissioner. For the purpose of improving both the discipline 
among the employees and the conditions under which the children 
lived, the commissioner, with the assistance of the medical board 
and others, revised the rules and regulations for the entire island. 

A vital necessity for the children on Randall's Island is pure 
milk. On December 20th, 1902, Commissioner Folks appointed 
Prof. C. S. Phelps as an expert adviser in connection with the de- 
partment's farms and dairy on Randall's Island and in the Borough 
of Richmond. The cows on Randall's Island were tested with the 
tuberculin test. This had not been done for four years. Two cows 
found to be tubercular were killed ; their milk, it was demonstrated, 
swarmed with bacteria far in excess of that in the milk bought by 
contract. The cows were not of the right breed, and did not give 
good milk. Those cows which were not tubercular and yet were not 
good milkers were killed and used for beef. On January 8th, 1903, 
the commissioner bought twelve Ayrshire cows to be kept on Rand- 
all's Island for the benefit of the children. The milk of this breed 
of cows was especially recommended by experts for the nourishing 
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of sick infants and children of delicate constitution. Examination 
now shows that the milk is pure and wholesome. 



THE METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL 

This is a hospital for acute diseases as well as for those of long 
standing. It was established in 1875 on Ward's Island, and removed 
to Blackwell's Island in 1894. It has 825 beds. For the year 1902 
it had a daily average of 627 patients and inmates. Its chief execu- 
tive officer is the superintendent, an<T there were on December 31st, 
1902, 197 employees of all grades. The medical service is in charge 
of a board of 12 visiting physicians and surgeons and a house staff 
of 18 physicians. Attached to the hospital is the Metropolitan 
Training School for nurses, which supplies the nursing service. 
Commissioner Folks re-organized this training school. According 
to the report for 1902 of the New York County Visiting Committee, 
this was a very important work. The school was formerly under the 
direction of the superintendent of the hospital. "This arrangement/' 
says the committee, "was not satisfactory even when the Superin- 
tendent of the hospital was a medical man, but after a layman was 
"appointed in May, 1901, the school became very much demoral- 
ized. There was no record of service except an incomplete history 
"book ; no records in the wards of orders for patients being carried 
"out; no class instruction — a course of lectures given by the house 
"staff -being- the only instruction outside of the wards; the female 
"nurses were required to perform duties for male patients properly 
"belonging to male orderlies; there were two vacancies in head 
"nurses' positions ; the nurses' home was seriously overcrowded; and 
"there were no rules to govern the residents." 

To improve these conditions, Commissioner Folks separated the 
training -school from the hospital management, and on March 29th,. 
1902, appointed a board of managers consisting of Mrs. William K, 
Draper, Mrs. Harold de Raaslaff, Miss Eunice Ives, Mrs. S. N. 
Warren^ and Mrs. J. W. Brannan, to assist him in improving the 
work of the school. As a result, the New York County Visiting 
Committee reports that "Under the new management the evils men- 
"tioned have been remedied ; the course of training has been length- 
"ened to three years in order that a post-graduate course, limited 
"to the graduates of the school, may be established; the nurses' 
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home is being enlarged to accommodate the extra nurses required 
because of an increased census ; and the school gives promise of 
taking a high place among the other training schools for nurses in 
"the city." 

In the Metropolitan Hospital proper, Commissioner Folks has 
made changes conducive to the welfare of the patients. Instead of 
the syrup and the diluted condensed milk formerly supplied to 
patients with cereal food, fresh milk is now given, and otherwise the 
patients are getting more food and of better quality than formerly. 
The old barbarous practice of compelling all patients not actually in 
bed to stand and salute when the superintendent passed through the 
wards, has been abolished. Complete X ray and electro-therapeutic 
appliances have been supplied for use both in this hospital and in the 
tuberculosis infirmary. At the wharf on Blackwell's Island opposite 
70th Street, where patients for the Metropolitan Hospital and 
inmates for the New York City Home for the Aged and Infirm are 
brought, waiting-rooms built several years ago but not completed, 
have been finished and are now in use. Women helpers have been 
assigned to conduct women patients from the landing to the hospital. 
Before 1902, men helpers performed this duty. The hospital build- 
ings have been re-painted, and furniture and equipment have been 
improved. 

THE CITY HOSPITAL 

This is a general hospital on the southern end of Blackwell's 
Island for the treatment of both acute and chronic cases. It was 
established in 1832 as the Island Hospital, and the name was changed 
later to the Charity Hospital. It was destroyed by fire an$ re-built 
in 1858. On January 1st, 1892, the name was changed to the City 
Hospital. 

It has a capacity of 727 beds. During 1902 it had a daily 
average of 613 patients. Its chief executive officer is the superin- 
tendent. There were on December 31st, 1902, 194 employees. It9 
medical service is in charge of a board of 41 visiting physicians and 
a house staff of 24 graduate physicians and surgeons. The nursing 
service is furnished by the New York City training school. 

Before 1902 the Metropolitan training school for nurses, connected 
with the Metropolitan Hospital, was distinctively for women nurses, 
while the New York City training school for nurses attached to the 
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City Hospital was for both men and women nurses. In May, 1902, 
Commissioner Folks adopted a plan by which as soon as each male 
class in the latter school finished its course, its place would be taken 
by women. No more men probationers have been received ; and as 
the last male class will be graduated by September 1st, 1903, the 
entire service, after that, according to the plan, will be in the hands 
of women nurses. This is the plan in effect in all the leading hos- 
pitals, and it has been found to be highly satisfactory. 

Various improvements ordered by Commissioner Folks have 
made the City Hospital a more habitable and cheerful place than in 
former years. Because of an antiquated and insufficient heating 
system, patients were put to much suffering in cold weather. A new 
steam heating system has been installed. Repairs have been made 
to the hot air apparatus and to the sterilizing apparatus for operating 
rooms. The superintendent has been held more strictly responsible. 
Chairs with backs have been provided for patients too weak to sit 
on stools. New hospital furniture costing in all $6,000 has been 
placed in the wards. For men patients well enough to walk, pajamas 
have been supplied in place of the shabby clothing formerly 
furnished. A steward has been appointed to care for supplies. 
Additional quarters have been provided for the house medical staff, 
the old quarters being overcrowded and unsanitary. 



KINGS COUNTY HOSPITAL 

(Clarkson Street front Clove Road to Albany Avenue, Flatbush) 

This hospital gives medical and surgical treatment to dependent 
adults and children. It was established in 1845. It has a capacity of 
532 beds. The medical service is in charge of a general medical 
superintendent, a deputy medical superintendent, a visiting staff of 
59 members, and a house staff of 14 members. Nurses are supplied 
from the training school of the hospital. Attached to the hospital is 
the Kings County dispensary and the New York City Home for 
Aged and Infirm, Brooklyn division (known before 1903 as the 
Kings County almshouse). 

Under Commissioners Simis and Goetting many improvements 
were made in this hospital between 1897 and 1902. Patients were 
removed from the basement wards. Funds were obtained for a new 
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neurological hospital department. A new nurses' home was com- 
pleted. Additions were built to the wing for consumptives and to 
the pavilion for idiots. The old buildings were renovated. The 
hospital kitchen was put under a trained specialist in dietetics. 

Commissioner Folks took steps to improve the hospital service 
further. The department for electro-therapeutics and X ray work 
has been equipped and put in operation, as also a dental and a nose 
and throat department. Feeble-minded arid idiotic children have 
been transferred from this institution to Randall's Island. The 
pavilions vacated by the transfer of the feeble-minded have been 
re-modeled to afford comfortable accommodations for the employees 
of the hospital. All able-bodied male epileptics have been trans- 
ferred from the Kings County Hospital, as well as from the hos- 
pitals and the almshouse on Blackwell's Island, to the Richmond 
County poor farm. This allowed more room in the hospital and its 
adjacent buildings for other patients. The reception pavilions for 
patients who are under observation as to their sanity have been 
placed under the supervision of a paid resident physician who has 
had ten years of experience in the care and treatment of the insane 
in a state hospital. The special knowledge of this physician will 
lead to the treatment of acute cases of insanity in the early stages 
Formerly this special treatment was delayed until the patient was 
commited to a state hospital. During 1902 a new bakery, equipped 
with modern appliances and of sufficient capacity to supply all the 
institutions of the charities department in Brooklyn and Queens, was 
completed. A superior quality of bread is now supplied to the 
inmates, and otherwise the special and extra diets for~patients have 
been so extended as to include all the various foods that can reason- 
ably be desired. 

TWO NEW HOSPITALS OPENED 

During 1902 the charities department opened two new hospitals 
for Brooklyn and Queens. They are the Cumberland Street Hos- 
pital, 105-111 Cumberland Street, and the Bradford Street Hospital, 
113 Bradford Street. 

The Cumberland Street Hospital was opened on July 1st, 1902. 
It was formerly the Brooklyn Homeopathic Hospital established 
under private management in 1871. The Cumberland Street Hos- 
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administration had considered the use of these buildings for con- 
sumptive patients, but no work toward preparing them for such use 
had been done. Commissioner Folks took the matter up at once, and 
on January 31st, 1902, one of the buildings was opened as a hospital 
for consumptives. Within a week all such patients not in wards 
assigned exclusively to consumptives, were transferred from the 
other hospitals to the tuberculosis infirmary. Subsequently the 
second of the buildings was altered, bars were removed from the 
windows, gratings from the doors, the walls were painted, new floors 
were laid, and other improvements were made. As soon as the 
second building was ready, the consumptive patients were removed 
there from the phthisis wards in the Metropolitan Hospital main 
building and from the almshouse. A separate building, 20 by 200 
feet, to be used as a solarium has now been begun, and the first ol 
six cottage tents, each designed to house ten patients, has been 
built. 

Consumptives in the care of the city are now able to get what 
they have never had before, — surroundings as well adapted to their 
needs as the location and climate permit, and a special diet, while 
appropriate sanitary precautions tend to minimize the chances of 
contagion. 

The total number of patients in the Tuberculosis Infirmary on 
April 6th, 1903, was 441, — 336 men and 105 women. 

The third of the buildings was formerly occupied as an amuse- 
ment hall for the inmates of the Metropolitan Hospital for the 
Insane. This building has been undergoing repairs, and will be 
fitted with wards for convalescent consumptive patients. 



RICHMOND COUNTY POOR FARM 

(Now known as the New York City Farm Colony) 

This is a farm of a hundred and fourteen acres, with nine 
buildings, near New Dorp, Staten Island. Under Tammany it was 
merely a home for the destitute, or an idling place for those who 
would not work. Commissioner Folks instituted the plan of sending 
to this farm all able-bodied dependent men, to cultivate the ground 
The farm supplies lettuce, turnips, onions, and other vegetables for 
the inmates of all the city's charitaBle institutions. The plan has 
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have been partitioned off from the main dormitory for the use of 
women in special cases and of mothers with infants. 



RECENT MINOR CHANGES 

Before Mr. Folks assumed office, the department's ferry boats 
from Bast 52nd Street and East 70th Street to Blackwell's Island 
had been run once an hour each way. Co-operating with the depart- 
ment of correction, Commissioner Folks arranged for a half hourly 
service from 10 a. m. to 6 p. m. This change has made it much 
easier for relatives and friends to visit the inmates of the various 
institutions on that island. It has also enabled the visiting physi- 
cians to visit the hospitals upon the island more frequently. 

With the consent of the charities department a small merchan- 
dise store, conducted privately, had been maintained for many years 
on Blackwell's Island. Commissioner Folks found reason to suspect 
that extortionate prices had been charged, and that intoxicating liquor 
Had been sold, in this store. He therefore compelled a change in 
the management, and ordered that the prices charged should be ac- 
cording to a definite schedule approved by him which should be 
posted conspicuously in the store. 

On December 6th, 1902, Samuel F. Brooks, an experienced in- 
structor of the blind in various industries, was appointed instructor 
of the blind inmates of the almshouse on Blackwell's Island. All 
brooms used by the department are now made there. Other indus- 
tries will be established. 

On March 3d, 1902, the sending of state paupers from the office 
of the charities department, foot of East 26th Street, Manhattan, to 
the almshouse at Flatbush, Brooklyn, was discontinued and instruc- 
tions were issued to send them thereafter to Blackwell's Island. 
Before this an average of over 1,200 persons a year had been sent 
by wagon in all kinds of weather to Flatbush, and many of them 
were returned in a similar manner after a few days. This entailed 
discomfort, if not hardship. In abolishing the practice, Commis- 
sioner Folks not only consulted the comfort of the city's dependents, 
but also made it possible to dispense with two horses and the services 
of a driver and an attendant, and relieved the overcrowding in the 
Kings County almshouse. 
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APPENDIX I 

STEAMBOATS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 

CHARITIES 

Thomas S. Brennan : 
Trips, Blackwell's Island and Randall's Island, from foot East 26th 

Street. 
Built, 1884. 
997 gross tons. 
Crew, 25. 

Fidelity: 
Trips, Blackwell's Island, Randall's Island, Hart's Island, from foot 

East 26th Street. 
Built, 1872 ; rebuilt, 1896. 
152 gross tons. 
Crew, 7. 

William H. Wickham : 
Trips, Blackwell's Island Ferry. 
Built, 1882 ; rebuilt, 1900. 
25 gross tons. 
Crew, 5. 

Thomas F. Gilroy : 
Trips, Randall's Island ferry, from foot of East 120th Street. 
Built, 1892. 
15 gross tons. 
Crew, 3. 

APPENDIX II 
CHANGES IN NAMES OF INSTITUTIONS 

The following order was issued by Commissioner Folks on 
January 14th, 1903 : — 

"The names of some of the institutions in the Department of 
"Public Charities have been changed at the suggestion of Commis- 
"sioner Folks, by the Board of Aldermen, the action of the Board 
"being approved by the Mayor. The changes, with the reasons 
"which led the Commissioner to suggest them, are as follows : 

"1. The Almshouse on Blackwell's Island is hereafter to bo 
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"known as The New York City Home for the Aged and Infirm, 
"Manhattan Division, or more popularly, The City Home for the 
"Aged and Infirm. The term Almshouse* is more or less associ- 
ated in the public mind with an institution for the reception of 
"vagrants and able-bodied paupers. The new title describes more 
"accurately the classes of persons cared for in the institution, and is 
"less objectionable both to those who are compelled, through no 
"fault of their own, to accept the shelter afforded by the city, and to 
"the friends and relatives of such persons who are unable to provide 
"for them. 

"2. The Kings County Almshouse is hereafter to be known 
"as The New York Chy Home for the Aged and Infirm, Brooklyn 
"Division. The reasons are similar to those in the case of the 
"Blackwell's Island Institution, with the added fact that the Brook- 
lyn institution is no longer a county institution, neither as to its 
"control nor to the territory from which its inmates are received. 
"It receives, as a matter of fact, aged and infirm persons from the 
"Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens. 

"3. The Randall's Island Asylums and Schools and Infants* 
"Hospital are to be known hereafter as The New York City Chil- 
dren's Hospitals and Schools. These institutions now receive in- 
"mates from all boroughs of the city. An additional reason for the 
"change is the fact that the term 'Randall's Island' is associated 
"with the term 'Blackwell's Island/ 

"4. The Richmond Poorhouse and Poor Farm is hereafter to 
"be known as the New York City Farm Colony. Under the present 
"administration this institution has become a farm colony for able- 
"bodied epileptics, and for the more able-bodied paupers, from all 
"the boroughs of the city. Persons needing hospital treatment arc 
"removed to institutions equipped for hospital work. It is a city 
"institution in every sense, and not a county institution. 

"5. The Out-Door Poor Department is hereafter to be known 
"as The Bureau of Dependent Adults. The former title was a relic 
"of the period — now more than thirty years ago — when the city 
"distributed large amounts of out-door relief. The Department of 
"Charities is now forbidden to distribute out-door relief by the char- 
"ter of the city. Furthermore, the office is not a Department but is 
"a Bureau of the Charities Department. The new name is co- 
ordinate with The Bureau of Dependent Children." 
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APPENDIX IV 

TESTIMONY OF HENRY H. PORTER, PRESIDENT OF 
THE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTION, BE- 
FORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON CITIES, 1890 

Question. — Now, what difficulties have you had in getting from 
the board of estimate and apportionment moneys which, in your 
judgment, were necessary to enable you to properly carry on the 
humanitarian and corrective work which you have under your 
control? 

Answer. — Well, you see here we ask for buildings, I think, 
$906,000, and we receive a hundred and thirty thousand dollars; our 
architect's report, the report from which I made this estimate, cov- 
ered the amount of a million and a half, but knowing that it was 
utterly impossible and foolish to make the application, I cut that 
application from a million and a half down to $906,000. 

Bv Chairman Hendricks : 

Q. — What can you do with the $906,000? 

A. — It is made for specific purposes; we can do a great deal; 
so much for the alcoholic ward at Bellevue, so much for an addi- 
tional pavilion at the almshouse, so much for an additional pavilion 
at the lunatic asylum, so much for buildings on Ward's Island, and 
so much for Randall's Island. 

Q. — Are the other things for which you ask that appropriation 
things which are really necessary to be done ? 

A. — I think they are. 

Q. Would you and your board have made an application 

for that appropriation of $906,000 for anything except that which 
was necessary and requisite ? 

A. — No; and I also stated to the board that while this seemed 
large, that if there had been the slightest hope of receiving it, I 
should have asked for a million and a half. 

Q. — Then things which are requisite to be done * * * * 
have got to remain undone? 
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A. — Yes. 

Q. — In your judgment, they are imperatively necessary, are 
they ? 

A. — Yes, sir. 

Q. — What difficulties have you had heretofore with the board 
of estimate and apportionment in getting appropriations? 

A. — It is always the same story; you have had the same 
experience; you know that we not only make the application our- 
selves, but we go to the board of apportionment of the State Board 
of Charities, and a great many other good people, all urging the 
largely increased proportion for our department ; the invariable reply 
is, "We can not afford to give it to you;" we have got to take it 
by piecemeal; the trouble was, for a good many years, the depart- 
ment was allowed to run down ; it seemed to be the great thing to 
see upon how low a capacity it could be run ; the cheaper the better, 
which, I think, is false economy. 



APPENDIX V 

DISMISSALS FROM DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC CHARL 

TIES IN 1902 

Cause: of Dismissal 

Absence without leave 32 

Outstaying leave of absence 4 

Lack of work , ,. . . 4 

Place abolished 2 

Intoxication 9 

Unsatisfactory I 

Removal for cause 4 

Insubordination 2 

Incompetency , 9 

Neglect of duty 1 

Dispensed with 5 

Improper conduct 3 

Unnecessary 8 

Striking an inmate I 

5 
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This table covers only cases of employees receiving not less than 
$150 a year and maintenance. Hundreds of others have been dis- 
missed for cause. 



APPENDIX VI 

REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS OF ACCOUNTS ON 

ALDEN'S DEFALCATION 

The report on the defalcation of Charles A. Alden, private secre- 
tary to Commissioner Keller, made by William Hepburn Russell and 
Edward Owen, commissioners of accounts, to Mayor Low, May 1st. 
1902, was in part as follows : — 

"On March 1st, 1898, there were two funds on deposit with 
the Astor Place Bank designated the 'Court Fund Account* and 
the 'Department of Public Charities Account.' Of the first men- 
"tioned, Alden was designated Acting Trustee, and of the latter 
Treasurer. He was so designated by Commissioner Keller, but 
we find no warrant of law for the appointment of an Acting Trustee 
or Treasurer by the Commissioner of Public Charities, and we 
therefore assume, in his capacity as acting trustee and acting treas- 
urer of the accounts named, Alden was the mere personal repre* 
sentative of ex-Commissioner Keller; his real position being that 
of private secretary to the Commissioner. This, we think, charges 
the Commissioner as matter of law with civil liability for any mis- 
appropriation of funds by Alden. It is equally clear from the 
"testimony of Commissioner Keller himself given before us, and 
"from other information which we have obtained, that the business 
"methods prevailing in the Department were exceedingly lax and 
"unsystematic. No proper supervision of the accounts of Alden 
"were kept by the Commissioner. He [Alden] was not required 
"to account at stated times for the funds passing through his hands, 
"but was left in absolute control of such funds without any check 
"being kept thereon by the Commissioner, or any person for him. 
"A more careless, reckless and negligent administration of the busi- 
ness of the Department than our examination has shown, it would 
"be scarcely possible to imagine." 

The commissioners of accounts found the amount of Alden's 
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defalcation to be $15,576.48, but added: "We wish it understood 
"that we are only reporting the amount of the defalcation so far as 
"we have been able to trace and discover it. We are of the opinion 
"from outside information that has come to us, which we have not 
"so far been able to verify, and probably never shall be able to verify 
"from any actual accounts or records, that the defalcation is in fact 
"more than $20,000, and that it may be even a much larger sum. 
"It is quite impossible, because of the various sources from which 
"the funds were received or may have been received by the Depart- 
"ment of Public Charities, through Alden, without any systematic 
"account or record having been made of the same, for us to defi- 
nitely check up the actual shortage. We know that the figures 
"given in this report so far as they go are correct, but we believe 
"the shortage to be greater than our figures show." 



APPENDIX VII 

CASES OF THE SWINDLING OF THE POOR BY UNDER- 
TAKERS 

The particularly mean swindle spoken of on page 22 is 
illustrated by the following cases, in which the facts are in the pos- 
session of Commissioner Folks : — 

Case i. — J K , a veteran, sixty years old, died at his 

home in Second Avenue, July 3d, 1901. The undertaker made affi- 
davit on December 9th, 1901, that K died without leaving means 

sufficient to defray his burial expenses ; and that the undertaker had 

buried K in the Lutheran Cemetery on July 5th, 1901, at his 

own expense. The examiner of the department of outdoor poor, after 

investigation, reported that K had had $402 on deposit in the 

German Savings Bank. Shortly before K *s death this amount 

was drawn out for his expenses. K , therefore, did not die 

destitute. K 's widow showed the examiner a receipt for $81 

which she had paid to the undertaker, leaving a balance of $3 still 
due the latter. 
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Case 2. — C F , a veteran, died March 26th, and was 

uried by the undertaker who acted in the case of J K . 

*his undertaker made the usual statement under oath that F 



ad died destitute, and asked the city to pay the bill for burial. Tha 

epartment's examiner reported that F had left $1,400 in the 

letropolitan Savings Bank, that there was $5,000 in the name of his 

ridow, that F had left $2,000 to his children, and that the family 

ad paid the bill. 

Case 3. — J M , a veteran, died March 25th, 1902, and 

ras buried by a First Avenue firm of undertakers. The head of 

lie firm made an affidavit that M died intestate. The examiner 

f the department of outdoor poor made an examination, and re- 

•orted that M had lived at Lenox Avenue, and had beert 

he owner of the five-story double flat house on that site, worth 
bout $25,000. The report concluded: — "We ascertained, however, 
later that there was a mortgage on this property of $14,000, and 
that the title is vested in his wife, but the attempt to defraud the 
'county is none the less evident." 

Case 4. — E Y , a veter. n, died January 22nd, 1902. The 

mdertakers, in applying for payment of their bill by the city, made 

in affidavit that Y died without means. It was found out that 

le left property enough to defray payment of the funeral expenses. 

Case 5. — E — — B , a veteran, died December 5th, 1901. 

The undertaker swore that B died destitute, and asked the city 

pay the bill. The department's examiner found that B had 

eft property worth $5,000., on which there was a mortgage of 
fi,ooo., and that the funeral expenses of $157. had been paid in full 
>y the widow. 



APPENDIX VIII 

HOW THE HIGHEST BIDDER GOT THE MEAT CON- 
TRACT 

The report of the commissioners of accounts made to Mayof 
Low May 5th, 1902, showed that the comparative quantities of van- 
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cms kinds of meat advertised for and used by the department of 
public charities in 1900 were as follows : — 

Kind op Meat Lbs. advertised for Lbs. used 

Beef chucks 1,500,000 865,951 

Beef, extra diet 40,300 165,702 

Mutton Chucks 290,000 305,161 

Beef, roasting 140,500 255,288 

Beefsteaks 90,700 157,422 

Corned Beef 54>50o 59,810 

Mutton 170,400 189,384 

Pork 18,200 11,627 

Veal 48,400 40,336 

2,353»ooo 2,050,681 

"Considering," the report continued, "the disparity of the first 
two items and what follows, it is probable these figures were also 
manipulated, but whether this is true or not, it is evident that the 
quantities used in 1900 were not considered as forming a basis for 
the probable requirements in advertising for bids for the supply 
in 1901, as the following table will show, while the actual quantity 
used in 1 90 1 did not differ from that used in 1900 to any greater 
extent than would be natural. 

Lbs. advertised Lbs. used Lbs. used 
"Kind of Meat for in 1901 in 1901 in 1900 

"Beef chucks 1,740,000 814,490 865,951 

"Beef, extra diet ,. 20,000 167,973 165,702 

"Mutton chucks 350,000 295,478 305,161 

"Beef, roasting 95,000 228,169 255,288 

"Beefsteaks 60,000 153,064 157,422 

"Corner Beef 70,000 59,063 59,810 

"Mutton 90,000 205,378 189,384 

"Pork , 20,000 5,894 11,627 

"Veal 50,000 27,518 40,336 



2,495,000 1, 957*0*7 2,050,681 
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"There were four bidders, and their names and the prices bid were 
"as follows per lb. : — 

Armour 
"Kind of Meat Packing Co. 

"Beef Chucks ... .o6j4 
"Beef, extra diet. .10 
"Mutton Chucks. .05 
"Beef, roasting..,. .10 

"Beefsteaks 12 

"Corned Beef .07 

"Mutton 09 

"Pork 09 

"Veal .13 



Swift 


SWASZSCHILD 


Sayi.es, 


&Co. 


& Sulzberger 


Zahn Co. 


.0712 


.058 


•055a 


.12 


.14 


.16 


.05 


.06 


•054 


.12 


•IS 


.16 


•14 


.16 


.18 


•07 


.07 


.069 


.09 


•0935 


•139 


•o8# 


.07 


.06 


•13 


.11 


•"75 



"Applying these figures to the quantities advertised as the prob- 
"able requirements the totals of each bid show as follows : — 

"Swift and Co $184,788.00 

"Armour Packing Co.. ., 170,600.00 

Swarzschild and Sulzberger Co . 168,907.50 

Sayles, Zahn Co 168,563.00 
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and to the latter firm was awarded the contract. 






Applying the bid prices per pound to the quantities actually 
used, the result would be : 



"Swift and Co $168,428.52 

Armour Packing Co 152,424.02 

Swarzschild and Sulzberger Co 174,007.37 

Sayles, Zahn Co 188,060.00 
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which shows that the successful bidder was actually the highest onej 
and that the meat purchased by the department of public charities 
for 1901 cost the city $35,635.98 more than it would have done had 
"the contract been awarded to the Armour Packing Co. 

"It will be noticed in every case that where the quantity adver- 
tised for was largely increased over the quantity used, both in 1900, 
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which should have formed the basis, and in 1901, Sayles, Zahn Co. 
were the lowest bidder, and in every case where the quantity ad- 
vertised for was much less than that used, both in 1900 and 1901, 
"Sayles, Zahn Co. were so much the highest bidder that the net re- 
sults are, as we have shown, a practical defrauding of the city to 
"the amount of more than $35,000." 



APPENDIX IX 
DIETARIES ADOPTED IN 1903 

REGULAR DIET, CITY HOSPITAL, BLACKWELL'S ISLAND 

BREAKFAST. — Cereal, 8 ounces; bread, 4 ounces; butter, y 2 

ounce ; coffee, 16 ounces. 

DINNER. — Soup, 12 ounces; meat, 5 to 7 ounces; or fish, 8 ounces; 

potatoes, 8 ounces ; bread, 4 ounces. 

SUPPER. — Farina pudding, 6 ounces; or soup, 12 ounces; and 

crackers, 4 ounces ;or fruit sauce, 8 ounces ; bread, 4 ounces ; butter, 

y 2 ounce ; tea, 16 ounces. 

Cereals, meats, fish, and fruit sauce are varied from day to day, 
according to a weekly schedule. Modified proteid diet, light diet, 
liquid diet, dry diet, diabetic diet, and extra diet are provided for 
patients for whom they are prescribed. 

REGULAR DIET, TUBERCULOSIS INFIRMARY, BLACKWELL'S ISLAND 

BREAKFAST. — Cereal, 8 ounces; with milk, 4 ounces; bread, 4 
ounces ; butter, J/2 ounce ; coffee, 16 ounces. 

10 AL M. — Egg, 1 raw, with milk, 8 ounces. 

11 A. M. — Cod Liver Oil Emulsion. 

DINNER. — 12 noon. — Soup, 12 ounces; meat, 5 or 7 ounces; or 
fish, 8 ounces; potatoes, 8 ounces; bread, 4 ounces; pudding, 6 
ounces. 

3 P. M. — Egg, 1 raw, with milk, 8 ounces. 

4.30 P. M. — Cod Liver Oil Emulsion. 
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SUPPER. — Fruit sauce, 8 ounces; bread, 4 ounces; butter, J4 
ounce; tea, 16 ounces. 

8 P. M. — Milk, 8 ounces. 

Cereals, meats, fish, and fruit sauce are varied from day to day. 
Special diet, light diet, and liquid diet are provided for patients for 
whom they are prescribed. 



APPENDIX X 

CASES OF LOSS OF MONEY THROUGH FORMER SUPER- 
INTENDENT OF OUTDOOR POOR 

Case i. A clergyman informed the department that a woman in 
his congregation became of unsound mind, and that in May, 1900- 
he had taken her to Mr. Blair to be placed in a private institution. 
This woman had placed four hundred dollars in the hands of the 
clergyman for safe-keeping. Finding this out, Mr. Blair, according 
to the clergyman's written statement, "demanded from me that I 

"give up to him all of the money of J J , that he would take 

"care of her as long as she lives and also give her a funeral." Mr. 
Blair recommended that she be sent to the Brunswick Home at 
Amityville. The minister then paid sixty-two or sixty-three dollars 
to Mr. Blair, upon Mr. Blair's statement that thirteen dollars was 
necessary for transportation, and fifty dollars for the inquiry as to 
the woman's sanity. 

The Brunswick Home informed the charities department in 1902 

that Mrs. J J had been received there on May 29th, 1900, 

and had been discharged in July, 1900, and that $55.64 had been re- 
ceived for her maintenance and cost of transportation. The minister 
testified that he personally paid this amount, besides the sixty-two 
dollars which he had given previously to Mr. Blair. The Brunswick 
Home matron stated that she did not know from whom the money 
had come, no record having been kept. 

Case 2. Mrs. Mary C. C , an inmate of the Columbus 

Home, stated that in January, 1900, she called on Mr. Blair with 
five hundred dollars in cash. This, she said, she gave to Mr. Blair 
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to keep for her. She was then sent to Mount Sinai Hospital on 
January ioth, 1900, was discharged on January 13th, 1900; and 
was admited to St. Francis's Hospital and St. Vincent Hospital, and 
discharged from them, between January 13th, 1900, and March 14th, 
1901. She was admitted to the blind ward at the Almshouse April 
2nd, 1901, was discharged April 22nd, 1901, and was then again 
admitted to St. Vincent's on January 3d, 1902. She also boarded 
with one Mrs. Spooner in Brooklyn for two months. These state- 
ments were confirmed by the authorities of the various hospitals. 

Mrs. C stated that at different times she demanded the 

money she had deposited with Mr. Blair, and that he told her that 
out of the five hundred dollars he had paid the various institutions 
for her board. Inquiries addressed to these institutions by Commis- 
sioner Folks revealed that they never had received any money from 

Mr. Blair, and that both Mrs. C and her husband had been on 

the books as city charges. 

An official of the charities department sent by Commissioner 
Folks to investigate further, reported : — 

"I called at St. Vincent's Hospital, and the sister in charge in- 

"formed me that Mrs. C still is a city charge. I spoke to Mrs* 

"C, and she stated positively that she paid $500 in bills to Mr. Blair 
"at his office two years ago, and that he gave her a receipt, and that 
"having confidence and trust in him, she returned the receipt to his 
"keeping. In answer to my questions, she stated that she drew the 
$500 out of the Rahway (N. J.) Bank and that the money was the 
proceeds of some property that she sold in Rahway. This state- 
ment was verified by a real estate broker in Elizabeth, N. J., who 

"writes that in April, 1899, he sold some property Mrs. C owned 

"in New Jersey, for which she received $967, and that he thought 
"she had placed the money in the bank at Rahway. 

"During the time between leaving St. Francis's Hospital and 
entering St. Vincent's Hospital, she was in the custody of Mrs. 
Spooner, who, she informed me, received $28 from Mr. Blair. Mrs. 

C tells me that she requested Mrs. Spooner to write to Mr. 

Blair for some money for her ; that Mrs. Spooner did so, and that 

"she received $10. Mrs. C also states that she received $10 

"while she was stopping with Mrs. Mulligan after leaving Mrs. 
"Spooner. She further says that Mr. Blair seemed to want to get 
rid of her, and never would carry on any conversation in regard 
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"to the money that she had deposited with him. She says that Mr, 
"Blair represented to her that the $500 was necessary in order to 
"get her into St. Francis's Hospital. 

"The Sisters at both St. Francis's and St. Vincent's Hospitals 
"assert that they never received one cent from Mr. Blair." 

Case 3. In an affidavit, Mrs. A- F stated that in Feb* 

ruary, 1902, she applied to Mr. Blair to have a relative admitted to 

an institution, adding that she (Mrs. F ») was willing to pay twc 

hundred dollars a year for her maintenance. Mrs. F further 

stated that she did not hear from Mr. Blair until the latter part of 
March, 1902, several weeks after his enforced retirement from the 
charities department. He then called at the house, "and told me" 
* * "that he knew of a place on Long Island for my relative, 
"He, however, mentioned no specific place. He represented himself 
"as still belonging to this department, and, as I inferred, I thought 
"he represented himself to be an inspector or investigator of the 
"department." 

Case 4. A charity patient in the City Hospital had placed twd 
hundred and fifty dolars in Mr. Blair's hands. Upon the pretext 
that he was paying for this patient's treatment and board in a private 
home, Mr. Blair demanded further payment from a friend of the 
patient. 

Case 5. In compliance with an order of the court, the father of 
an illegitimate child, paid a certain amount monthly to Mr. Blair 
for the support of the child. The mother of the child received from 
Mr. Blair only part of the money thus paid. 

Case 6. In February, 1901, Ellen Duff, nearly eighty years old, 
was arrested in the street and taken to the Municipal Lodging 
House on First Avenue. As is the custom with all who apply fo* 
admission, she was searched, and bank books showing that she had 
$5,390.00 deposited in various savings banks were found. She was 
then taken before Blair for commitment to the almshouse. By rep- 
resenting that if she turned over her money to him he would have 
her taken care of for life, Blair persuaded her to give him immedi- 
ately a power of attorney. Blair, as revealed in the subsequent 
court proceedings, did not send her to the almshouse, but sent her 
to the Convent of the Sisters of St. Dominick at Blauvelt, New York. 
He gave the sisters a check for $1,365.00, with the understanding 
that it would not be deposited. The sisters complied with his wish, 
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as they were under obligations to him for the amounts which he, 
as superintendent of outdoor poor, had allowed them for the board 
of city children committed to their care. After a time Ellen Duff 
began to grow uneasy as to her money. Blair, learning of this, 
started lunacy proceedings against her. The matter was brought to 
the attention of the law firm of Whitman, Ewing, and Whitman, 65 
Wall Street, who stopped the lunacy proceedings, and commenced 
suit against Blair in October, 1901, for the full amount that Ellen 
has been issued against him, but he has not been found. His present 
Duff had turned over to him. Whitman, Ewing, and Whitman 
placed her in the care of a niece living at Far Rockaway. 
Blair managed to get Ellen Duff away from her niece, brought her 
to Manhattan, and placed her in St. Vincent's Hospital. Whitman 
Ewing, and Whitman then obtained a writ of habeas corpus. On 
March 8th, 1903, they obtained in the Supreme Court a judgment 
for $5,390.00, and costs, for Ellen Duff, against Blair. Late in 
February, 1903, Blair disappeared from the city. A body warrant 
has been issued against him, but he has not been found. His present 
location is not known. The court proceedings indicated that he had 
appropriated the entire amount that he secured from Ellen Duff. 
The check he had given to the Sisters of St. Dominick had never 
been deposited. Ellen Duff is now destitute. She is living in the 
country, and her lawyers are paying her board. 

In these cases and in a number of similar cases, conclusive evi- 
dence of the facts is in the hands of Commissioner Folks. 



APPENDIX XI 

BUDGET OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC CHARITIES 

FOR 1903 

Salaries ,. $53i>999.od 

Supplies and contingencies I >°39>957«9 2 

Alterations, Additions and Repairs to Buildings and 

apparatus , 80,500.00 

Transportation of Paupers; Medicines, Coffins, etc.. 11,100.00 

Poor Adult Blind 49,950.00 

Clothing for Insane Patients 4,500.00 
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Clothing for Epileptics sent to Craig Colony 4,000.00 

Donations to Grand Army Veterans , 25,000.00 

Lodging-house for Homeless Men 13,043.24 

Burial of Veterans and for Headstones 25,000.00 

Burial of Pauper Dead 2,000.00 

Rents 5,440.0c 

New Ambulances; Horses, Harness and Repairs 10,000.00 

$1,802,490.16 
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